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ing together these foundations of the fabric of society. It 
cannot be denied, that in many cases they have been already 
deeply shaken. The consequence must necessarily be, that 
citizens will begin to scan more narrowly, than they have 
done, the principles at the bottom of the policy of the separ- 
ate States, and to select for residence, those which appear 
likely to protect them best. It should be the great aim of 
the States, then, to vie with each other in holding forth to the 
public gaze, not the most striking novelties, which terrify 
even whilst they dazzle the imagination, but the most perma- 
nent and the best settled social system, founded at once upon 
the most comprehensive principles, and the most uniform 
practice of them. With this and this alone, can Massachu- 
setts hope to stand under the competition of a more favored 
soil and a happier sky in other States, and to merit the pane- 
gyric which we find to have been made upon her at the com- 
mencement of her independent career. 



Art. V. — Ballads and other Poems. By Henrt Wads- 
yyoRTH Longfellow, Author of " Voices of the 
Night," "■ Hyperion," &c. Cambridge : John Owen. 
12mo. pp. 132. 

Mr. Longfellow's poetry has become so generally 
known, and, wherever known, is so universally admired, as to 
need no aid from the journals of literature. It is probably 
read and remembered in places "beyond the solar road" 
over which the literary journals travel. It is, therefore, with 
no expectation of adding to its widespread renown, or of in- 
creasing the number of its admirers, that we call our read- 
ers' attention to this second volume from Professor Long- 
fellow's pen. There are some interesting peculiarities about 
this volume, which deserve and require a passing comment 
from us. But before proceeding to the main topics, which 
we shall briefly touch upon in the present paper, we owe a 
word of acknowledgment to the publisher for the exquisite 
style in which he has sent forth both of Longfellow's vol- 
umes, and to the reading public, for the good taste they have 
manifested by the ready and ample encouragement they have 
extended to this attempt to embellish the typography of the 
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country. An unusual, not to say unexampled, number of 
editions have appeared, and the reception the poems have met 
with from the country is not a little creditable to its taste in 
poetry. 

Mr. Longfellow's profound knowledge of German litera- 
ture has given a very perceptible tincture to his poetical 
style. It bears the Romantic impress, as distinguished from 
the Classical, though at the same time it is marked by a clas- 
sical severity of taste. Nothing can exceed the exquisite 
finish of some of his smaller pieces, while they also abound 
in that richness of expression and imagery, which the Ro- 
mantic muse is supposed to claim as her more especial attri- 
bute. The melody of his versification is very remarkable ; 
some of his stanzas sound with the richest and sweetest mu- 
sic of which language is capable. It is unnecessary to illus- 
trate this remark by quotations ; the memories of all readers 
of poetry involuntarily retain them. In the range of Ameri- 
can poetry, it would not be easy to find any that is so readily 
remembered, that has sunk so deeply into the hearts of the 
people, and that so spontaneously rises to the speaker's tongue 
in the pulpit and the lecture-room. 

The first piece in the present volume is a very successful 
attempt to represent in English the spirit of the northern 
legend. " The Skeleton in Armour " reads like an old Scan- 
dinavian poem. The short sharp lines, the peculiar imagery, 
the brief but striking descriptions, the vivid comparisons, 
remind one strongly of the Saga poetry of Iceland, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. The poet skilfully avails himself of the 
circumstance that a skeleton was found buried, some years 
ago, near the famous Round Tower of Newport, together 
with some pieces of armour. The Danish antiquaries, as 
everybody knows or ought to know, will have it, that this 
structure was raised by the northern adventurers, who are 
supposed to have discovered this continent centuries before 
the birth of Columbus. Whatever we may think of their 
opinion as a matter of sober historical inquiry, we must ad- 
mit that there is ground enough for a poet to stand upon, 
while constructing a romantic poem like this now before us. 
There is both ingenuity in the narrative, and suflicient prob- 
ability in the story for all poetical purposes. The adven- 
tures related by the disturbed skeleton, though rather extra- 
ordinary, compared with the experiences of common men, 
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are not a whit more surprising than those of his brethren and 
contemporaries the Vikings, the robbers of the sea, with 
which the legendary poetry of the North of Europe is fled. 
We give a very striking passage, in which the Skeleton de- 
scribes the effect a pair of bright eyes had upon him in the 
days of his youth. An old Scandinavian bard could not 
have hit upon a more beautiful or natural simile. 

" Once as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
Soft eyes did gaze on me, 

Burning yet tender ; 
And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that dark heart of mine 

Fell their soft splendor." — p. 35. 

The next piece, " The Wreck of the Hesperus," is a 
very fine imitation of the ancient English ballad. It has been 
copied into many of the newspapers, and is probably familiar 
to our readers. But we cannot refrain from citing a few 
lines on account of their remarkable descriptive beauty. 

" Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the Northeast ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

" Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length." 

And a little further on ; 

" And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

" And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf, 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

" The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 
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" She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 

" Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board ; 
Like a vessel of glass, she strove and sank, 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared." 

— pp. 43 - 47. 

The " Luck of Edenhall," is a skilful translation from the 
German of Uhland. This is followed by the " Elected 
Knight," from the Danish, a piece not a little obscure and 
mystical. It has no great poetical merit, and is only in- 
teresting from its oddity and antiquity. Among the transla- 
tions, " The Two Locks of Hair," from the German of Pfizer, 
is one of the most exquisite things that we have ever met 
with. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of transcribing 
it entire. 

" A youth, light-hearted and content, 
I wander through the world ; 
Here, Arab-like, is pitched my tent 
And straight again is furled. 

" Yet oft I dream, that once a wife 
Close in my heart was locked, 
And in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed child I rocked. 

" I wake ! Away that dream, — away 1 
Too long did it remain ! 
So long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again. 

" The end lies ever in my thought ; 
To a grave so cold and deep 
The mother beautiful was brought ; 
Then dropt the child asleep. 

" But now the dream is wholly o'er, 
I bathe mine eyes and see ; 
And wander through the world once more, 
A youth so light and free. 

" Two locks, — and they are wondrous fair, — 
Left me that vision mild ; 
The brown is from the mother's hair, 
The blond is from the child. 
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" And when I see that lock of gold, 
Pale grows the evening-red ; 
And when the dark lock I behold, 

I wish that I were dead." — pp. 106 - 108. 

Among the original poems, that to the River Charles is 
very beautiful. The following lines cannot fail to strike by 
their melodious simplicity. 

" Thou hast taught me, Silent River ! 
Many a lesson, deep and long ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver ; 
I can give thee but a song. 

" Oft in sadness and in illness 

I have watched thy current glide, 
Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflowed me, like a tide. 

" And in better hours and brighter, 
When I saw thy waters gleam, 
I have felt my heart beat lighter, 
And leap onward with thy stream. 

" Not for this alone I love thee, 
Nor because thy waves of blue 
From celestial seas above thee 
Take their own celestial hue. 

" Where yon shadowy woodlands hide thee, 
And thy waters disappear, 
Friends I love have dwelt beside thee, 
And have made thy margin dear. 

" More than this ; — thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried ; 
And that name, like magic, binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 

" Friends my soul with joy remembers ! 
How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 

On the hearth-stone of my heart ! 

" 'T is for this, thou Silent River ! 
That my spirit leans to thee ; 
Thou hast been a generous giver, 

Take this idle song from me." — pp. 116, 117. 
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" Blind Bartimeus " sounds like an old chant, echoing 
through the " long-drawn aisle and fretted vault," of a cathe- 
dral. Nothing can exceed the beauty with which the simple 
words of the New Testament are applied. 

We close our extracts from this portion of the volume, 
with the concluding piece, which though it may be considered 
in some respects faulty, as an allegorical representation of 
the poet's career and destiny in this mortal life, has beauties 
of thought and sentiment, which will make it always a favorite 
with the lovers of poetry. 

" EXCELSIOR. 

" The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device 
Excelsior ! 

" His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a faulchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

" In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

" ' Try not the Pass ! ' the old man said ; 
'Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! ' 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior ! 

" ' O stay,' the maiden said, ' and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! ' 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 

" ' Beware the pine-tree's withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche ! ' 
This was the peasant's last Good-night ; 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 
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" At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air 
Excelsior ! 

" A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device 
Excelsior ! 

" There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 

Excelsior!" — pp. 129-132. 

The figure in the last stanza, " A voice fell, like a falling 
star," has been objected to by some as incorrect, inasmuch 
as a sound cannot properly be said to resemble a sight. But 
any person who has ascended Mount Washington on a clear 
summer day, and heard from below the ringing, flashing 
shout of the first who has reached the summit, as it falls, : 'like 
a falling star," through the "startled air," must feel, if he 
does not see, the delicate propriety of the image. The 
same resemblance struck the most sensitive observers of 
nature, and the most fanciful of the creative tribe, the Greek 
poets. One example will instantly be thought of by every 
reader of the masterpieces of the Attic drama, — the lines in 
a choral song of the GEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, — 

" "£Xaftif/s yaq xov vi<p6tvros 
Aqxlioi cpavslaa 
0a[ta IlaQvaaov" &c. 
" For from the snowy Parnassus 
A voice flashed forth 
Lately appearing," &c. 

(Ed. Tyr. 473-475. Brunck 

Many like expressions will readily occur to the classical 
reader. 

The longest, and in some respects the most remarkable 
poem in the volume, is the translation of " The Children of 
the Lord's Supper," from the Swedish of Bishop Tegner. 
The character of this distinguished writer, — the most 
distinguished by far, that has ever appeared in the North of 
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Europe, — is not unknown to the readers of this Journal. 
In a former number,* an account was given of his famous 
epic called " Frithiofs Saga," or the Legend of Frithiof, 
one of the heroes celebrated in the songs and ballads of 
the Scandinavian minstrels. Passages were translated to 
show the peculiarities of his poetical genius. The poet- 
bishop was formerly professor of Greek in one of the 
Swedish Universities ; and seems to have drawn from the 
classical pursuits of his former profession, a great love for 
the metrical systems of the Greek and Roman poets. He 
has made various attempts to introduce them into poetical 
compositions in his own language. This same thing, our 
readers are aware, has been done to a great extent by the 
principal poets of Germany, and with considerable success. 
Voss, Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller, have successively 
tried their hands at the antique measures, particularly the 
hexameter and pentameter, which they have almost natural- 
ized in the German language. It is true, many still main- 
tain that the attempt is an idle one ; and Menzel calls the 
labors of Voss in this way, the Sisyphean toil of rolling 
the rough Rune stone of the German language up the Gre- 
cian Parnassus ; and there is not a little truth in the objec- 
tions urged by these critics to such forced innovations upon 
the natural genius of the modern languages. Less success 
has attended the attempts that have been made, from time 
to time, to mould the English language into these antique 
forms, for reasons which will be obvious to those accustomed 
to compare the metrical capabilities of different languages. 
But the difficulties that are next to insuperable to an Eng- 
lish writer, are shared, though not so largely, by all the 
languages of modern Europe. The introduction of ancient 
metres has therefore been looked upon with less favor in 
England and America than elsewhere. But before we en- 
large upon this topic, a few preliminary remarks seem to be 
required. 

We must remember, in the first place, that a great part of 
the music of the ancient hexameter is utterly lost to the 
modern ear. In its original form it was designed, not to 
be read, but to be chanted ; and quantity was one of the 
most important elements, indeed the very basis, of its struc- 

See North American Review, Vol. XLV. pp. 149 et seq. 
VOL. LV. NO. 116. 16 
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ture. In those early Grecian ages, when the hexameter was 
invented, whether by the Delphian priestess Phemonoe, or 
some other person, more fortunate in genius than in fame, 
men seem to have been more susceptible to musical impres- 
sions even than they were at the height of Athenian civil- 
ization ; and the bard who sung of religious truths, moral 
precepts, the eternal laws of nature, or the deeds of war, 
was, next to the king and priest, the most honored among 
his nation. Between the invention of the hexameter and 
the birth of Homer, innumerable must have been the essays 
to improve and complete the brilliant conception ; and when 
he, the mightiest of poets, appeared in early Greece, he 
found an instrument ready to his hands, through which his 
immortal genius might be fitly presented to his own and all 
future ages. No succeeding poet ever used the hexameter 
with the splendid effect that he did. None but Ulysses 
could bend Ulysses's bow. The difference between the 
hexameters of the Homeric age, and all others, is most re- 
markable. To the eye they seem the same. The poetry 
of Homer consecrated the language he used, to epic verse, 
for all succeeding time. Every peculiarity of his style was 
industriously copied ; every dialectic turn of expression 
preserved with an almost superstitious veneration ; every 
division and pause in the verse, "set in a note-book, learned 
and conned by rote " ; and yet no two things in or out of 
nature, can be more unlike in essence and spirit, than the 
hexameter of Homer, and the hexameter of Apollonius 
Rhodius. The life and variety, the wonderfully expressive 
power, the ever-changing character of the metre in the 
"Iliad'' and "Odyssey, "are a perpetual charm, even with all 
the barbarisms of modern pronunciation. How must those 
glorious strains have fallen upon the ear, and sunk into the 
heart of the listening and breathless audience, in camp, or 
monarch's hall, or along the crowded street, when every 
felicitous expression and allusion, every rich combination of 
sound, was felt by every hearer with the rapidity of intui- 
tion ! 

There never was invented a form of language so capable 
of expressing all the varieties of thought, and of sustaining 
an unflagging interest through a long epic narrative, as the 
hexameter. With the admirable changes of movement, 
brought about by the different positions of the caesura and 
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by the interchanging of dactyles and spondees, it was saved 
from the wearisome monotony which nearly every species 
of modern verse, if long continued, necessarily falls into. 
No one ever dreamed, that the " Iliad " or "Odyssey," would 
be improved by varying the measure from the hexameter to 
the pentameter, or the iambic, or trochaic, beautiful as are 
many forms of these metres, in the tragic and comic poets ; 
but in the modern languages the difficulty has been felt to be 
so great, that many of the principal poets have sought to 
give variety and interest to their narrative poems by passing 
rapidly from measure to measure, not always, it must be 
admitted, with the best success. Bishop Tegner, in "Fri- 
thiofs Saga," and Southey, in his long, very long poems, 
to say nothing of Byron and Scott, are cases in point. The 
reader, whose epic tastes have been formed in the classical 
school, is puzzled and confounded by these varieties. The 
unity of impression, which a poem should make, is dis- 
turbed, if not destroyed by them. The separate Books, or 
Cantos, are in fact separate poems. Reading them is like 
hearing a series of tunes played upon an instrument. We 
have no sooner set our minds in unison with the poet's strain, 
than his hand is changed, and we have to make an effort, 
not always an agreeable one, to vary our own mood of feel- 
ing accordingly. In a wild lyric, we expect to be tossed 
about on a sea of sound ; but in an epic poem we naturally 
look to be borne smoothly along upon the swelling and 
sonorous and majestic stream. 

Thus it happened, that the ancient Homeric hexameter 
was removed from the monotony of the modern heroic 
couplet, the almost equal monotony of the Spenserian 
stanza, and the violent breaks of the poems of Tegner and 
Southey. We ought also to add, that the principle of 
quantity gave a musical character to ancient versification, 
which we can hardly appreciate. We sometimes talk of 
long and short syllables in modern languages ; and our gram- 
marians and metrists make out their systems of trochees, 
anapaests, dactyles, and iambics. True, long and short sylla- 
bles are not wholly unknown to modern languages ; but they 
have little or nothing to do with the structure of modern 
verse. We make a dactyle, not out of a long and twq 
short syllables, but out of an accented, and two unaccented 
syllables ; and most, if not all of our long syllables are 
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made such, either by accent or emphasis. Position in 
modern tongues is nothing ; and, to modern ears, position in 
the ancient languages is next to inappreciable. In reading 
ancient verse we wholly follow modern accentuation. We 
pay no regard to the different lengths of syllables. The 
union of accent and quantity, the strict observance of posi- 
tion by the ancients, are subjects difficult to investigate, and 
perhaps impossible fully to understand. The musical prin- 
ciples of the ancients, which, if known, would probably 
clear up the mystery, are lost. We can call up an idea, an 
image, a comparison ; we dig up manuscripts from Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii ; the conceptions of the poet, the 
arguments of the orator, the demonstrations of the geometri- 
cian, live on for ever ; but who can recall a vanished sound ? 
who can unearth a buried tune ? Who can restore the lost 
notes of a choral song ? Nescit vox missa reverti, is true in 
more senses than one. The very terms of ancient musical 
science are still unexplained. It is still a question, whether 
"high" means "high" or "low." 

It is plain, therefore, that though we have something that 
partially resembles the ancient hexameter, in beat or rhythm, 
we have not the ancient hexameter itself; nor can any mod- 
ern tongue fitly represent this epic metre. Modern hexa- 
meters may be very good in their way, but they are not the 
thing we sometimes take them to be. They are sometimes 
musical, doubtless, but their music is not the music of the 
QuyaSo? or the aoidog ; and, wanting as they are in the true 
character of the hexameter, they are still more or less at war 
with the genius of modern languages, for reasons which we 
shall explain by and by ; most of them are forced and awk- 
ward, and painfully remind us of the " difficulty overcome," 
which the old critics so strangely believed to be the source 
of our pleasure in poetical compositions. 

The progress from the ancient musical and quantitative 
construction of verse, to the modern system of accentuation 
is not a little singular. This course is more easily traced in 
the Greek than in the Latin, because there is an unbroken se- 
ries of Greek poets from Homer down to the Klephtic songs. 
The modern Greek language retains very much more of the 
ancient, than any modern language does of the Latin ; and 
the cause of this phenomenon is to be found in the fact, 
that the Greeks, under all the vicissitudes of fortune, have 
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never lost their national existence, nor the peculiar spirit 
which has stamped them from the most ancient times. But 
even they have lost the musical quantity of their language ; 
and many centuries ago, even before the ancient Greek ceased 
to be spoken and written by the nation, they began to con- 
struct verse upon the principle of accent, paying no heed to 
the laws of quantity. And all modern Greek poetry is com- 
posed upon this principle and no other. 

The quantity of Greek verse was kept up as an artificial 
thing long after it had died out from the actual pronunciation 
of the language. In some compositions of the Middle Ages, 
both quantity and accent are observed. This happens now 
and then in a single line of ancient poetry in the classical 
ages ; but more from accident than design. By way of illus- 
trating ancient and modern principles of versification, we 
shall give brief specimens, selected from the writers of dif- 
ferent ages, confining ourselves chiefly to the hexameter, but 
sometimes adding a few lines of the other species. 

We begin of course with Homer. With what surprising 
beauty the most familiar scene of daily life, cooking a dinner 
and setting it before hungry men, is described in the lines 
which we chance upon, in opening the " Iliad." 

UdzgoxXog Ss (piXta e7is7tsl&(&' iraiga) 
Avzag oys xgtiov /isya xdftfiuXtv ev iivgbg avyy, 
Ev 3' aga rcoror i'&rjx b'iog "«' niovog alyog, 
Ev de avbg aiiiXoio gdxiv TS&aXvlav aXoicpfj. 
Tm 5' £%tv AvTOfitdiov, zd^ivsv d' aga dlog A%iXXivg ' 
Kal t« fiiv iv fiiatvXXB, xal dfi<p ofoXolow h'nsigev ' 
JIvg 5i Msvoniddrjg Saitv fiiya, loo&eog cpoSg. 
Avzdg inel xazd nvg ixdr\, xal cpXb$ eftagdv&i), 
Av&oaxirjv azogiaag, ofisXovg i<fvneQ&B zdvvaaev ' 
Jlduas 6' aXbg &iioio, xgazsvtdcov inatigag. 
Avzdg entl g wnzrjoe, xal ilv iXsdlotv I^svev, 
llaxgoxXog fiiv oixov iXoiv insvsifis igani^rj 
KaXoig ir xaviotaiv ' azug xgios vufiiv A%iXXsvg. 

II. ix. 205-217. 

These lines contain almost every variety of the hexameter. 
The cassura is found in every possible place. They are a 
good illustration of the poet's skill in embellishing the com- 
monest thing with the simple but inimitable graces of his 
genius. Such hexameters would season a much worse din- 
ner than roast pig. Even Charles Lamb's enthusiasm for 
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that excellent dish would have been satisfied with this de- 
scription. 

One thing more is to be remarked with regard to the Ho- 
meric hexameter ; that the quantity of many syllables is 
made out by the contrivances of editors and copyists, such 
as doubling the consonant so as to make a naturally short 
syllable long by position. This occurs so frequently, that 
we are forced to the conclusion, that the singers of the Ho- 
meric age enjoyed great liberty, and that the chanted quantity 
of many syllables, that were afterwards settled to be short, 
was long or short according to the exigency of the verse. 
Syllables of this kind might be musically prolonged by the 
singer's dwelling upon them double the time that they require 
in the natural pronunciation ; very much as one of two syl- 
lables, which are naturally of the same length, may be run 
through several more notes than the other, in a modern song. 
This flexibility of the early poetical language of Greece, we 
should naturally expect would become more and more limited 
as the musical character of poetical recitation diminished, 
and a tone more nearly approaching that of common conver- 
sation came into general use, in the Iambic dialogues of the 
tragedy and the comedy. And such was the fact. To a 
reader of the Homeric poems in the dramatic age of Attic 
literature, and later, for still stronger reasons, the defects of 
quantity would appear to be many and startling ; but these 
defects would be addressed to the eye rather than to the ear, 
and hence the apparatus of doubled consonants, digammas, 
and so on, with which the simplicity of the Homeric text 
has been overloaded. With modern modes of pronunciation, 
these defects almost entirely disappear. A Greek or Latin 
hexameter, composed without the smallest reference to quan- 
tity, would sound about as well to our ears, provided our ac- 
cent fell rightly, that is, on the arsis of each foot, as the most 
classically correct compositions, that have been crowned with 
the prizes at Eton or Cambridge. 

For the purpose of comparison, let us now take a line or 
two from a later age. Opening the " ffidipus Tyrannus," 
we find in the first chorus, the following hexameters, which, 
besides having some Doric peculiarities, are readily perceived 
to differ in tone and spirit from the Homeric character. 

'SI Ai'og tjSviniig cpari, tig noit tag TtoXvxQvaov 

Hvvoat' ixtoniav <p\6yu ny/iatog, tkO'tte xal vvv. 
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As the chorusses were chanted, the poet could use the old 
epic freedom in lengthening a short syllable. For example, 
the arsis of the second foot in the following line, 

Jlaiav 8e Xafinu, axorosaaci is yrjgvg 0/iavi.og. 

Opening Aristophanes, the greatest master of all the met- 
rical resources of the Greek language among his contempo- 
raries, the following specimens of the hexameter strike us. 
They have more freedom of movement, and less apparent 
artifice of construction, than those of Sophocles. 

Ag&cHfisr cparsQCtl dgoatgav (pvoiv ivayr\xov. 

The caesuras are more Homerically arranged, than is com- 
mon in the hexameters of the Attic ages. The following is 
another good example of lively movement ; 

'Ti)jtjXwv ogiar xogvq>ag cnl 8ev8gox6[iovg 'iva, &c. 

The " Battle of the Frogs and Mice," undoubtedly the 
production of some Athenian wit, is a most ingenious imita- 
tion of the Homeric hexameter ; and yet the resemblance 
in all that makes the old hexameter so vital a thing, is so very 
slight, that it is perfectly astonishing how the poem has ever 
been attributed to Homer, were this the only reason against it. 
The internal evidence, drawn from the tone of thought, is a 
different ground for its rejection, and conclusive of itself. We 
give a few lines merely to serve as a specimen. They are 
a part of the description of what happened, when Crumb- 
snatch, the princely mouse, having yielded to the persuasions 
of PufFjaw, a royal frog, and seated himself on his back for 
a voyage across the pond, a water-snake appeared above the 
surface, and frightened the frog, who forthwith plunged to the 
depths below, and left his friend from the shore to his fate. 

TSgog 8' iSanlrtjs avKpaivtro, Stivor ogajxa 

AflCpOTCQOlC, OQ&OV 8' V7ZtQ v8«T0g S(£f XgaXtjXoV. 

Tovtov idwv xariSv 0valyra&og, ovu voqaag 

Olov hoiigov 't/isXlsv anollvfievor xaxaXuneiv • 

Av Se fta&og Xlfirrjg, xal aXsvaxo xijga fiiXairav, 

Keivog 8', wg ccqps&r], niotv vnxiog iv&iig ig vSwg, 

XsTgag 8' 'iacpiyycr, y.al unoXXvfisvog xaxixgi&v, 

JloXXitxi fiiv xuxtSvvtv 6<p' vSaxi, noXXaxi 8' avxe 

Aaxtl^utv aviSvPE ' fiogov 8' ovx yv imakvSm, 

Jevojitvui 8i xgfysg nXiiaxov fidgog i'Xxov in uvxm. 

Taxara 8' oXXvjisvog xoiovg i(p&iy$axo (iv&ovg. — 1. 83 — 92. 
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For our next specimen of the hexameter, we leap over an 
interval of some seven or eight hundred years, and pass from 
a drowning rat to an object, if possible, more pitiable still, 
a drowning lover. Musaeus was a poet and grammarian of 
note, who lived about the beginning of the fifth century. 
His poem on the loves of Hero and Leander is still extant, 
and is interesting both in a literary and a moral point of view ; 
both as a monument of the Greek language in that age, and 
of the state of the tender passion, or, in other words, of the 
changed relations between the sexes. Leander's famous 
sioim across the Hellespont, like Sappho's Leucadian leap, 
is a notorious commonplace of amorous descant ; but the 
particulars, we believe, are nowhere so minutely recorded as 
in the hexameters of Musseus. We have only space for a 
few lines, which describe the unfortunate young man's finding 
what the newspapers call a "watery grave." We doubt 
whether Menelaus would have run into such a peril for 
Helen, or Achilles for Briseis, though both were ready to 
ravage, kill, and dare the perils of fire ; but the peril by 
water is quite another affair, and is more closely connected 
with modern sentimentality. It takes a man of more than a 
lover's sense, it would appear, to keep out of both. 

Nv$ t)v, evts fidXtata (iagvitvilovteg arjtai 
Xeifisgujg nvoiyoiv axovtl^ovtsg aijtai, 
'A&goov ifinlnxovaiv inl grjy^tivi &aXaoarjg. 
Atj tots xal Ailavdgog, i&rffiorog iXnldt vv^cptjg, 
AvaxsXddwv ntq>6gr)to &aXaooalcov inl vmtiav, 
"hStj xiifiati xvfta xvUvdno, avyxvto 8' vSo>g, 
Ai&sgt (iloysto novtog ' drsygsto ndvto&sv r\xn 
Magvaftsvtav apiftmv ' Ztyvgrn d' avtinvssv Evgog, 
Kal Notog ig Bogstjv nsydXag acpirjxsv anetXdg * 
Kal xTimo? jjc aXlaatog igiofiagayoio &aXdaoi)S, 
Alvona&rjg ds Aiavdgog axt/X^toig ivl Sivaig 
IloXXdxi fiif htdvtvas &aXaoaairjV AqpgodlttjV, 
UoXXdxi S' avtbv avaxta Hooidatora &aXdaar\g, 
'At&iSog ov BogirjV afivyfiova xaXXms rvfMpqg ' 
'AXXd ol ovtig agtjyfv, "Mgmg d' ovx rjgxias Moigag, 
Ildvto&i $' aygofiivoio Svoavti'i xvfiatog oq[ifi 
Tvntofisrog nKfogrfto, nodav ds ol (oxXaosr og(ii), 
Kal odivog rp> ddovtjtor axoi/Aiyttov naXa/iaair. 
JloXXrj S' civtofiatog xvoig vdaiog i'ggss Xaifia, 
Kal notov axgtj'iotov a/xaifiaxdtov nhv aXfirjg ' 
Kal drj Xv%vov aniatov anio^eas mxgog arjtijg, 
Kal ipvxrjv xal I'gmta noXvxXrjtoio Asdvdgov. 
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It will not be uninteresting to compare with the original, 
Francis Passow's very exact metrical German translation. 

" Nacht war's, wan sich zumeist dumpf brausende Wetteror- 

kane, 
Schauriges Wintergesturm herschleudernde Wetterorkane, 
Zu dem Gestade des Meeres in tummelden Schaaren heranziehn. 
Aber Leandros, im hoffenden Wahn der gewohnten Vermahlung, 
Trieb daher auf dem Riicken der lautaufbriillenden Meerfluth. 
Sclion an die Wog' anthiirmet die Woge sich, Brandungen 

schaumen, 
Aether vermengt mit dem Grund sich, es wacht ringsher das 

Getos auf 
Wildankampfender Stiirm', auf Zephyros brauset nun Euros, 
TJnd es entbeut auch Notos dem Boreas furchtbare Drohung, 
Und es ertost ohn' Ende die wildherdonnernde Salzfluth. 
Aber aus strudelnden Wirbeln erhob der duldende Jiingling 
Oft sein brunstiges Flehen zur Gottinn der Fluth Aphrodite, 
Oftmals auch zu ihm selber, dem Meerobwalter Poseidon, 
Liess auch den Boreas nicht ungemahnet der Attischen Jungfrau. 
Aber es half ihm keiner, den nicht wehrt Eros den Moiren. 
Rings nun gepeitscht von der schwellenden Fluth, unbezwingli- 

chem Andrang 
Trieb er daher. Schon loste der Fuss' austrebende Kraft sich, 
Und es erschlafften die Sehnen der nie ausruhenden Arme. 
Ihm in den Mund von selber ergoss sich ein reichlicher Meer- 

schwall 
Und unerquicklichen Trunk des brandenden Salzes verschlucht' 

er. 
Jetzt auch loschte die triigende Lamp' ein feindlicher Windstoss, 
Loschete Leben und Liebe dem jammervollem Leandros." 

Passow's lines are, as we said, a very accurate translation 
of Musajus, but what strange looking polysyllables the Ger- 
man language takes the liberty of compounding. There 
never was such a storm of consonants before or since, as 
that in which the Teutonic Leander goes to the bottom. 
As to the Greek, though it is not destitute of gleams of po- 
etic genius, one might easily mistake it for a modern prize 
poem, so many marks does it bear of the grammarian's ardu- 
ous struggle up the hill-side of Parnassus. We should not 
wonder if he too used a Gradus. 

The next specimen we shall give is from the works of an 
^Egyptian Greek, Nonnus, a native of Panopolis, who lived 
about the beginning of the fifth century, in the reign of 

vol. lv. — no. 116. 17 
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Honorius. He was the author of a learned poem called 
Aiowtsiaxu, and a metrical paraphrase of the Gospel of St. 
John. From the latter we give only a few lines, the trans- 
lation of a passage out of the first chapter. 

Ov fiijv xuvog tr\v vosgov cpaog, akX' Xra ftovvov 
Ilaaiv uva7iTV$eie &ir)yogot> av&igiwva, 
Kal (patog ngoxe'Xev&og axrjgvxxoio cparslrj, 
Svvi\v fiagivgiTjv ivdirnv &eodtyfiovi Xa(Zi. 
Kal ydg hov fista naxgbg, ixyxvfiov agjfiyovor tpmg 
Movyoycrtjg Xoyog tjep, og avs'ga ndvxa xa&algu 
Hvtvfiaxixcug axxlai xaxavyd^av ipvaiv avdgrnv 
Egxoytivmv in), yaiav ' itjv d' iv anti&si xoafico 
AitgoiSrii, xal xoofiog anslguog taxe Sx avxov- 

This metrical labor of the worthy .^Egyptian is interesting 
only as a monument of the language in that age. The author 
was a person of some merit as a man of erudition, but at the 
same time rather dull and tasteless. 

Another ^Egyptian poet lived about this period, Tryphiodo- 
rus. According to some, however, he belonged to the 
fourth century, while others place him about the beginning of 
the sixth. One of his works still remains ; 'Jklov aXtoaig, 
" The Downfall of Troy." Among other things, he per- 
petrated that whimsical ingenuity, known by the name of 
'OSvaaua Xunoygdftfiurog, that is, an Odyssey, from the first 
Book of which the letter A was excluded, from the second 
the letter S, and so on to the end of the alphabet. Heyne 
speaks slightingly of this poet, and classes Coluthus in the 
same category ; he acknowledges, however, that " in utro- 
que tamen facile melioris venae vestigia passim deprehendas," 
— but adds immediately, " tanto gratiora ilia, et jucundiora, 
quo aridius et sterilius solum est, in quo flores illi enascun- 
tur." But another learned Grecian, Laurentius Rhodo- 
mannus, calls him " poetam suavissimum." Northmore, the 
editor of Tryphiodorus, judiciously remarks, upon these con- 
tradictory opinions ; " Sed Veritas forsan est, ut saepe alias, 
utrinque reducta, et medio tutissimus ibit lector." At any 
rate, the poem is a very interesting one, both on account of 
its own merits, and as it displays no little skill in reproducing 
the Homeric forms. The verse flows smoothly, and some- 
times has considerable descriptive power. We give a few 
lines from the account of what the heroes did, when they 
had safely got out of the wooden horse ; 
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'AtQsidrjg 5' stsqoi&sv vnoTtfiavTtt diw£ag 
At]l<po(3ov xati/AOiQipi, /idorjv Kara yaatsga TVifiag, 

'HnotQ oXia&Tjqtfai avfsiix se '' xoXiidsaatv. 

7'(j5 6" tJisto iQOfitovaa doQvxt-qTr) nagaxonig, 

"Allots fisr xaiqovoa xaxwv inl rsQfiaoi ii6x&<n"> 

"Allots d' atdofiivr), tots <5' ot/is ntq wg sv ovsiow 
Aa&glSiov atsvaxovaa (pilrjg [iitivrjaxtto ndtgrjg. 

And again ; 

Ts'xva Si x«i ysrsrjv Avtrjvogog avti&ioio 
'AtQfidijg i(fvXais, cpilo&lvoio ysqovtog 
MuXixirjg ngoteqrjg fHftvrj/iivog, t)di TQani&l? 
Koivijg, y fiiv tdsxto yvri) TtQtjtia Osavm. 
Jsdrj Aaodlxi), as ds natgiSog iyyv&i. yalr]g 
rula TtcQiitrviaaa xtx^voxi de'Sato xolnia ' 
OvSs as OrjasiSrjg Axufiag, ovd' ullog Axoaw 
"Uyays Iqidltjv ' k'&avsg d afia nargidt yah}- 

These lines are a favorable specimen of the metrical skill 
of our poet. He certainly had a correct ear for the rhythm 
of the hexameter, and understood the proper effect of the 
cassura. Even one familiar with the unapproachable graces 
of Homer, may read with some pleasure the poem of Try- 
phiodorus. 

Quintus Smyrnseus, sometimes called Quintus Calaber, 
wrote a poem in imitation of the Homeric style. He probably 
lived not far from the age of Tryphiodorus. He narrates, 
in the epic manner, the events that took place between the 
death of Hector, with which the Iliad closes, and the de- 
struction of the city, and the shipwreck of the Greeks upon 
the Capharean rocks. His language is formed more closely 
upon the Homeric model, and the rhythmical movement more 
exactly represents the sweep of the old epic verse, than 
those of any poem we have yet mentioned ; so much so that 
some critics have carried him back to an earlier period than 
we have here assigned him. But without sufficient reason ; 
for he has that elaborate grammatical character, by which 
the poetry of what may be called the revival of Greek litera- 
ture under the later Roman emperors, was universally distin- 
guished, and there are passages in the poem, which, by their 
allusions, direct and indirect, imply a state of things in the 
Roman world, that coincides with the historical represen- 
tations of that period. We cannot however regard his poem 
as a specimen of the Greek language commonly used at the 
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time, any more than Carlyle's English is a specimen of the 
English commonly used at the present time. Not only is 
the imitation of Homer very apparent, but whole sentences 
and hemistichs are taken bodily from him. Still there are 
many traces of the peculiarities that marked the poet's own 
age ; many traits common to him and the contemporary wri- 
ters, in single words, phrases, and constructions. We take 
some of the opening lines of the poem as an example. 

JEv9' vnb IlrjXilavi dd/jrj dioeixiXog "Exzag 
Kal i nvgi) xariduyie xal oazt'a ytua xixtv&e ' 
dr\ tots Tgdieg i'ftifirov ava lloiiijiov moXU&gor, 
JfiStozsg fiivog lyv &gaovq>govog Aluxidao. 
itvi hi l-vXoxoioi /Sotff pioavooio Xiovtog 
MX&iftsv ovx i&iXovoiv ivavtiai, aXXd <pi(tonav 
IXrjdbv, nTwaaovaru ava <5coJijj'ia nvxvd, 
"Jig ot ava nToXh&gov vnhgiaav o/Sgifiov avdga, 
Mvriodfitvoi ngotegiov ' onoaav aTtsza/trs xdgrjva, 
Gvoiv 'idaloio ntgl ngoxoijai Sxafidvdgov, 
Hd' booovq (pevyorTag vnal ftiya ziixog oXtaatv, 
ExTOgd & cos eSafiaaae, xal aficp' ci'gvoot noXiji, 
"AXXovg &' ag idd'l!;e di axafiaToto &aXdoor}g, 
'Onnozs dt) TangtaTa (pegs Tgiosaaiv b'Xs&gov, 
Taiv oi/s [tvrja&ivTtg, ava TiToXli&gov i'fii[ivov, &C. 

A large body of Greek poetry, under the general title of 
"Epigrams," was produced about this time, and during 
several succeeding centuries. It is generally in hexameter 
and pentameter verse ; sometimes in the Ionic, sometimes 
in the Doric, and sometimes in the Attic dialect. These 
Epigrams are a very peculiar class of poems, and differ ma- 
terially from the modern compositions that pass under that 
name. Many of them are marked by an exquisite simplicity 
of expression, and great beauty and tenderness of sentiment. 
On most of them the influence of the Homeric phraseology 
is very apparent. In the structure of the verse, we per- 
ceive the absence of the nice Homeric sense of the proper 
arrangement of the caesuras, which fall often upon monosylla- 
bles. There is no technical objection to this, but the effect 
is disagreeable ; and it is a want of attention to this fact, that 
makes so many modern hexameters awkward and harsh. 
The well-trained ear readily feels the defect, though the 
reader may not be able to point it out, unless his attention 
has been especially called to the subject. The most skilful 
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writers of hexameters in the modern languages, Bishop 
Tegner, Klopstock, Goethe, and Schiller, constantly offend 
in this way. But very few examples of this defect can be 
found in Homer, though every sort of merely technical de- 
fect does frequently occur. 

Among the epigram-writers the name of Agathias stands 
rather prominent. He was an historian as well as a poet, of 
the sixth century, and wrote a continuation of Procopius, 
included in Niebuhr's edition of the Historians. We give 
one of his epigrams, to show the style of metrical composi- 
tion in his age. It is a very pretty thing, and will remind 
the reader of the lines, " Drink to me only with thine 
eyes," only they are not quite so much upon the total absti- 
nence principle ; for the worthy epigrammatist, though pro- 
fessing no great love of wine, is yet willing to drink it, if 
his mistress has but left " a kiss within the cup." 

Elftl fih ov qiikooirog ' orav d' i&dlgg /j,i fit&vaaat, 
JjQWTa ail ysvofti'vrj noooqiiQe, xal Sexo/iai. 

El yaq Iniipavaus zoig xilteoiv, ovxixi vr\($iiv 
EifiaQtq, ovSk (fvyuv rbv yXvxvv olvoxoov ■ 

IZoQ&fievsi yap tfioiys xvh£ naqa aov to cplkrifxa, 
Kal [ini a7tayyiU.ii rrjv x&qiv, r(V iXafisv. 

We remember an epigram of two lines only, which has 
come down from this period, but without its owner's name. 
It is an ingenious compliment paid by a lover to his mistress. 

Tiaaaoig at Xagnts, Hacplai, dvo, xal de'xa Movoai ■ 
dtqxvlli; iv ndaaig Movaa, Xuqiq, riaq>itj. 

Its brevity is a temptation to translate ; 

Four are the Graces, the Venuses two, and ten are the Muses ; 
Dercylis is in them all, Venus, a Muse, and a Grace. 

We have a good many amatory epigrams by Paul the 
Silentiary, who flourished in this century. He tries very 
hard to play at love-making in hexameters and pentameters, 
but his flames are about as cold as the Northern Light ; and, 
as there is nothing peculiar in his versification, we shall not 
give him a place in our series of epigrammatists. But his 
father, Cyrus by name, a man of illustrious rank in the 
imperial court, wrote several epigrams, from which we select 
one, for the benefit of those excellent associations, the 
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Temperance Societies. It is upon a statue of the poet 
Pindar. 

UlrSagov l/Aegoerta nag ' vdaai Kvgog eyslgn, 
Ovvsxa (fOQfil^mv ilntv agiotov iidiug. 

He erected the statue, it would seem from these lines, to 
the Theban Poet, because he said that water was the best 
thing in the world. It is no new thing under the sun to 
eulogize the virtues of cold water. 

But Paul wrote a very curious and valuable poem in 
hexameters, a description of the church of St. Sophia, 
erected by Justinian, a great part of which (the poem, we 
mean) still remains. The poetical merit of the piece is not 
very great. We give but a few lines. 

AXla tig av /jiXipsiev ortwg vtf>av%ei>i xoofua 
Nijbv avi£<6yg?joe ; tig agxiog iati xagti$(u 
Mrjtiv agiateidiva TtoXvoxrjnTgov (iaotXijog ; 
Kiiva jtsv, ci axrjTitovxs, fHfjrjXota textovi tix v XI 
Atlxjiofiiv, svxafidtiar ds tiwv hm tigfiata {i6%dcov 
"Ho/iai, uQxitiXiatov i8av ae/Sag, to enl nctayg 
Oslog i'giag axtXvag apsTttoltiasv tmtonyg. 

We must turn for a moment to Latin hexameters, and see 
how it fared with them. The Romans, in their best ages, 
never produced heroic verse comparable to the Homeric ; 
but the principles on which it was constructed were the 
same as the Greek. For many centuries after Augustus, 
the epic measure was preserved in a high degree of pur- 
ity ; but, by degrees, barbarisms of language crept in, the 
quantity of old words was altered, and the jingle of rhyme, 
especially in the Leonine verses, so called, changed the 
severe and stately character of the Roman hexameter. The 
verses of the grammarian Priscian, especially in his Pane- 
gyric upon the Emperor Anastasius, have much merit, both 
in a poetical and metrical point of view. We have no room 
for specimens, and therefore take a long stride over three or 
four centuries. A curious volume was published at Gottin- 
gen in 1838, by J. Grimm and A. Schmeller, containing a 
very interesting collection of Latin poems, of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. They were written at a time when the 
modern chivalrous and Christian spirit had nearly driven out the 
pagan and classical ; and the simplicity of their character, 
blended with a certain earnestness, marks the vigorous move- 
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merits of the popular mind towards a new popular literature. 
The two principal poems in the volume are called " Waltha- 
rius," and " Ruodlieb" ; the versification of the former shows 
the more careful hand ; that of the latter abounds in the rhymes 
of the Leonine species, and shows in other ways the irresistible 
tendency towards the romantic forms, as well as a completely 
romantic spirit. The story of " Waltharius " touches in 
many points upon the "Nibelungen-lied," and the exploits of 
the hero are of the same marvellous and superhuman descrip- 
tion, as those of Siegfried, Giinther, and Hagen, in that 
splendid old German epic. But our only purpose at present 
in alluding to these curious poems being to illustrate the his- 
tory of the hexameter, we reluctantly abstain from giving a 
more particular account of their most interesting contents, 
and satisfy ourselves with quoting a few lines from each. 
Hear what the romantic heroine says to her lover. 

" Tandem virgo, viri genibus curvata, profatur ; 

' Ad qusecumque voces me, domne, sequar studiose, 
Nee quicquam placitis malim prseponere jussis.' " 
And Walther's reply to Hiltgund ; — they had been given as 
hostages to the Huns. 

" Ille dehinc, ' Piget exilii me denique nostri, 

Et patrire fines reminiscor ssepe relictos ; 

Idcircoque fugam cupio celerare Iatentem ; 

Quod jam pra? multis potuissem forte diebus, 

Si non Hiltgundem solam remanere dolerem.' " 
Ruodlieb, the hero of the next poem, a young warrior, has 
engaged in the service of a foreign prince. After several 
years' absence from home, during which he has performed 
miracles of valor, and made his name famous from land to 
land, he is recalled by letters from his mother. Previously 
to his departure, the old king, his master, takes him aside, 
and gives him good advice, — twelve golden rules of conduct, 
drawn from his own experience of human life and nature. 
We give a few lines, as a curious specimen of versification, 
premising only, that the king's repugnance to making a friend 
out of a man with a red head, is not sustained by our own ob- 
servation. Some of the most honest and respectable of our 
acquaintance are distinguished for the fiery redness of their 
heads. 

" Non tibi sit rufus unquam specialis amicus. 
Si fit is iratus, non est fidei memoratus ; 
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Nam vehemens dira sibi stat durabilis ira, 
Tam bonus haut fuerit, aliqua fraus quin in eo sit, 
Quam vitare nequis, quin ex hac commaculeris ; 
Nam tangendo picem vix expurgaris ad unguem." 

The fifth rule is of extensive application to all persons 
afflicted with a tendency to bore. 

" Non tibi tam carus sit contribulis tuus ullus, 
Quatenus hunc saepe soleas visendo gravare ; 
Plusque solet rarum quam continuum fore carum, 
Nam cito vilescit homini quodcunque frequens fit." 

About the treatment of a wife the sage remarks, 

" Quam dum quaesieris, decet omnimodis ut honores, 
Trades clementer, illi tamen esto magister, 
Litigium cum te nequod prsesumat habere, 
Nam vitium nullum majus valet esse virorum, 
Quam si subjecti sint queis debent dominari," &c. 

But the eighth rule is the best, and the last line of it is an 
admirable moral reflection admirably expressed. 

" Nulla repentina tibi tam gravis ingruat ira, 
Quin pernoctare vindictam perpetiare, 
Maxime cum dubia res est, non ut tibi dicta, 
Forsan eras gaudes, animi quod fraena tenebas." 

The reader will observe, that nearly every line rhymes the 
caesura with the final syllable. 

We return to our friends, the Greek poets of the East. 
It is obvious, that the ancient structure of the hexameter was 
on the eve of breaking up ; that the modern principle of accent 
and rhyme was superseding it, both in Greek and Latin. 
Yet it was still continued ; and we give as a specimen from the 
Epigrams, one belonging to the tenth century, by Cometa. 
It was inscribed upon a vot;ve picture, representing Antoni- 
nus, a paralytic patient, set on his legs again by a certain 
doctor Philippus. 

NmSgog iyta TiXi&soxov ait \%vog ig itoSag axgovg, 

7'ijg itQiv srSQydrjg drjQov aiefi^o/iefvg, 
Zior/g xal &avuioio [istaixftiov 'A'idi ytiwv, 

Movrov uvanvtitov, xaXXa di ndrxa vixvg, 
AXXd ao<p6g (is ftiXntnog, ov iv ygctcpldsaoi doxsvstg, 

zdyf/tjotv, xgvegrjv vovaov uxtaaitfiipog ' 
Av&ig d" ^Avxwvhog, anSQ Tidgog, iv x&ovl {Salvia, 

Kal noal ns^tvm, xal okog aloduvopai. 
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As early as the middle of the twelfth century Constantine 
Manasses wrote his Svvoyig x? 0Vlx V m versus politici, that is, 
in Iambic tetrameter cataleclic, but with no regard to quan- 
tity. As in modern Greek verses, the movement is reg- 
ulated by accent alone. This curious metrical " Synopsis" 
embraces the history of the world from the creation down 
to nearly the end of the eleventh century. We give a few 
lines, requesting the reader to pronounce them by the accent 
alone. They allude to the forbidden fruit, and describe 
Satan's feelings on the subject. 

'Hp radix, xal irtcpofirjVTO top Xoyov o\ yivaqyai 
Ttjv omtilrjv vnitqffiop, vniyqiooov to qrj/ia, 
Kal to cpvtov <o$ tx&iotov, ano i/jv^g iotvyovp. 
All' 6 Satocv efidoxairev, ifiqvxe rovglodopiag 
Jig acpqiarrjg e&Vfiairsv, cog ayqiodoog xanqog, 
Blinap ovx ccpsqsp ctviovg fiioiipxag cog ayyiXoilg, 
Kal xolvvv hqyavop avzov Tijj xaxofirjxaplag 
Top ocpiv xhv SoXofiijXip xal axohov tvqioxu. 

We have thus followed down the course of versification in 
the ancient languages to the time when quantity gave way to 
accent, and the dactylic hexameter, in Greek at least, was su- 
perseded by other measures, chiefly the Iambic. Verses were 
composed upon the old plan long after this, it is true ; but 
they were pretty much like the Latin and Greek exercises 
of modern scholars. Some wrote accented hexameters 
in Greek, paying no more heed to quantity than we do in 
writing English or German hexameters. We have a poem, 
of about the beginning of the eleventh century, on the con- 
quest of Crete, by Romanus and Nicephorus, in five books 
or 'Axgodoeig, written by Theodosius "the Deacon," in good 
Iambic trimeters, and not destitute of poetical merit. We 
have another work, a prodigiously long one, in very lame Iam- 
bics, the " Chronicon " of the Emperors and Patriarchs of 
Constantinople, written early in the fourteenth century. Oth- 
er authors might be mentioned, who wrote both in ancient 
Greek and in Romaic, as Ptochoprodromus, but it is not ne- 
cessary. We only remark, that ancient Greek was much used 
in writing, long after the modern or Romaic form was the 
spoken language of the people ; — that for some time, the two 
ran along parallel to each other, and authors availed themselves 
of either at their pleasure. Finally, the Romaic wholly sup- 

vol. lv. — no. 116. 18 
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planted its parent, and adopted the peculiarities of other 
modern languages, the rhyming and accentual construction, 
so that the Greek of the present day is as little capable of 
quantity as any of its contemporary languages. 

We have already intimated, that attempts to introduce 
the hexameter into English poetry have been less successful 
than in the case of some other languages. One reason of 
this difference is, that the English is less susceptible of in- 
versions, and runs more naturally into accented iambics or 
anapaests, than into spondees and dactyles. Even in Homer, 
once at least we find an iambus beginning a line, making 
what the Greek critics call an acephalous verse ; as, 

Enstdij lord' ardga &sol Sajidaaa&ou tStoxar. 

II. xxii. 379. 

This difficulty was felt to be so great, by Southey, that, 
in his " Vision of Judgement," a poem whose metrical are its 
smallest absurdities, was obliged to construct what he calls 
"an English metre in imitation of the ancient hexameter." 
But whatever else may be said of his verses, they are in no 
other sense hexameters, than that they may be divided into 
six feet, the last but one being an accented dactyle, and all 
the others being either, iambi, spondees, dactyles, or trochees. 
They are acephalous in more senses than one. They may be 
an imitation of the ancient hexameter, but the resemblance is 
so remote that few would suspect it. 

We are indebted to Southey's amusing Preface and Notes 
for several specimens of modern hexameters. The following 
are by Sir Philip Sydney. 

" Neither he bears reverence to a prince nor pity to a beggar, 
That to my advancement their wisdoms have me abased." 

And again ; 

" First shall fertile grounds not yield increase of a good seed, 
First the rivers shall cease to repay their floods to the ocean, 
First may a trusty greyhound transform himself to a tyger, 
First shall vertue be vice, and beauty be counted a blemish ; 
Ere that I leave, with song of praise, her praise to solemnize, 
Her praise, whence to the world all praise hath his only beginning ; 
But yet well I do find each man most wise in his own case." 

But the most amusing hexameters are those in Stanihurst's 
" Virgil." We give the two passages cited by Southey from 
the "Censura Literaria." 
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" Neere joynctlye brayeth with rufflerye * rumboled ./Etna : 
Soomtyme owt it bolcketh t from bulck clouds grimly bedimmed 
Like fyerd pitche skorching, or flash flame sulphurus heating : 
Flownce to the stars towring the fire like a pellet is hurled, 
Ragd rocks, up raking, and guts of mouten yrented 
From roote up he jogleth : stoans hudge slag f molten he rowseth, 
With route snort grumbling in bottom flash furie kindling. 
Men say that Enceladus, with bolt haulf blasted, here harbrought, 
Ding'd§ with this squising|| and massive burthen of ./Etna, 
Which pres on him nailed, from broached chimnys stil heateth ; 
As oft as the giant his brold fl syds croompeled altreth, 
So oft Sicil al shivereth, therewith flaks smoakye be sparckled." 

" T' ward Sicil is seated, to the welkin loftily peaking, 
A soyl, ycleapt Liparen, from whence with flounce fury flinging, 
Stoans and burlye bulets, like tampounds, maynelye betowring. 
Under is a kennel, wheare chymneys fyrye be scorching 
Of Cyclopan tosters, with rent rocks chamferye sharded, 
Lowd rub a dub tabering with frapping rip rap of jEtna. 
In the den are drumming gads of Steele, parchfulye sparckling, 
And flam's fierclye glowing, from fornace flashye be whisking. 
Vulcan his hoate fordgharth, named eke thee Vulcian Island. 
Doun from the hev'nlye palace travayled the firye God hither. 
In this cave the rakehels yr'ne bars, bigge bulcked ar hamring, 
Brontes and Steropes, with baerlym swartie Pyracmon. 
These thre nere upbotching, not shapte, but partlye wel onward, 
A clapping fier-bolt (such as oft with rounce robel hobble, 
Jove to the ground clattreth) but yeet not finnished holye. 
Three showrs wringlye wrythen glimmring,and forciblye sowcing, 
Thre watyre clowds shymring to the craft they rampired hizzing, 
Three wheru's fierd glystring, with south winds rufflered huffling. 
Now doe they rayse gastly lightnings, now grislye reboundings 
Of ruffe rafFe roaring, mens harts with terror agrysing, 
With peale meale ramping, with thwick thwack sturdilye thun- 
dering." 

Southey gives some singular specimens of French and 
Spanish hexameters ; but we have room only for a few lines 
of the latter. They are from an eclogue by Don Esteban de 
Villegas. 

" Licidas y Coridon, Coridon el amante de Filis, 
Pastor el uno de cabras, el otro de blancas ovejas, 

" * Ruffling seems to be turbulent noise. A rvffler was formerly a 
boisterous bully. 

" t To bolck or boke, is ructare. f Slag is the dross of iron. 

" § Dashed down. || Squeezing. It i. e. Broiled sides crumpled." 
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Ambos a dos tiernos, mozos ambos, Arcades ambos, 
Viendo que los rayos del Sol fatigaban al orbe ; " &c. 

The rhythmical movement and the cassural structure in 
these lines are excellent. 

One hundred and five years ago an anonymous English 
writer put forth a tract on the introduction of ancient metres 
into English poetry. He framed a metrical system, chiefly 
on the ancient rules of quantity, and proceeded to illustrate 
his principles by translating Virgil's first and fourth Eclogues 
into English hexameters. To these he added an original 
pastoral, on the story of Jacob and Rachel. The author 
thinks he has succeeded a great deal better than Sir Philip 
Sydney, among other reasons, because " the language has been 
infinitely improved since Sir Philip's time, and conseqently 
the argument drawn from its then insufficiency to delight in 
this kind of verse carries not an equal weight with respect to 
the language as it stands at present." A little further on he 
says, " But it will be said, no author of reputation has at- 
tempted it since Sir Philip, because none has ever had any 
hopes of bringing it to bear. Therefore it would be the 
height of folly and presumption for any modern pen to ven- 
ture upon an undertaking, which all the great geniuses of the 
nation, for above three hundred years, have, from an absolute 
despair of success, prudently declined." 

"But where," he proceeds to ask, "is the crime of en- 
deavouring to be more harmonious than our forefathers en- 
deavoured to be ? " Sure enough, where is it ? The opening 
lines of "Jacob and Rachel," perhaps, will tell. 

" In Syrian pastures, on a flowery bank, by a fountain, 
Sat Jacob and Rachel ; the flocks of Laban attending ; 
The sun now sinking dyed rosy the welkin around him ; 
While peaceful evening, by refreshing breezes attended, 
Stole gradual onward ; birds warbling harmony o'er them ; 
Young lambs and kidlings frolicking through the verdure about 

them, 
When Jacob his beautiful charmer thus kindly accosted. 

" JACOB. 

" To gracious Providence what praises ought I to render, 
That to my loved Rachel first brought me! brought me ac- 
quainted 
With so much goodness, sapience, and beauty united," &c. 
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The eclogue closes as follows ; — but we doubt the strict 
truth of Rachel's first line, and fancy she had begun to grow 
tired of Jacob's hexameters. 

" KACHEL. 

" Pleased to thy sweet accents I could eternally listen, 
Nor tuneful plainings, which under screen of a poplar 
Nightingales warble, through the lonely stillness of evening ; 
Nor gladdening melodies, that ascending larks to the morning, 
Sing through the high aether, to my ear sound half so delightful. 
But twilight advances, and all grows dusky around us ; 
'T is time to re-collect our lambkins into their hurdles." 

This curious pamphlet seems to have escaped Mr. Southey's 
attention. 

We have room for only a few more specimens of the 
modern hexameters. We take some from the famous Ger- 
man pastoral of Voss's " Louise " ; a pastoral, describing, 
with amusing minuteness, the every day events in the life of 
a German country parson. The following lines are from the 
first idyl, being part of the description of a sort of picnic. 

" Jezt wo der Wind in die Glut einsausete, stellt' er den Drei- 

fuss 
Und den verschlossenen Kessel darauf, mit der Quelle des Wal- 

des, 
Wehend umleckt' ihn die Loh', und es braust aussiedend der 

Kessel. 
Aber dass Miitterchen goss in die braunliche Kanne den Kaffe 
Aus der papiernen Tute, gemengt mit klarendem Hirschhorn, 
Stromte die Quelle darauf, und stellt' auf Kohlen die Kanne, 
Hingekniet, bis steigend die farbige Blase geplazt war. 
Schleunig anjezt rief jene, das Haupt um die Achsel gewendet ; 
" Setze die Tassen zurecht, mein Tochterchen ; gleich ist der 

Kaffe 
Gar. Die Gesellschaft nimmt ja mit unserem taglichem Stein- 

zeug 
Gem im Griinen vorlieb, und ungetrichtertem Kaffe. 
Vater verbot umstand' ; und dem Weibe geziemt der Gehorsam. 
" Also Mama ; doch Luise, die rasch mit dem Knaben sich 

umschwang, 
Horte den Ruf, und enthiillt' aus dem Deckelkorbe die Tassen, 
Auch die Flasche mit Eahm, und die blecherne Dose voll Zucker 
Ordnend umher auf dem Rasen ; und jezt, da sie alles durch- 

wuhlet, 
Neigte das bliihende Madchen sich hold, und lachelte schalkhaft ; 
Nehmen Sie mirs nicht iibel, Mama hat die Ldffel vergessen." 
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We subjoin Mr. Taylor's translation. We cannot award 
to it the praise of closeness or accuracy ; and he has given 
the whole a ludicrous turn, which the original has not. 

" Just where the wind blew into the fire was stationed the trivet, 
On it the well-closed kettle, replenished with crystalline water ; 
Soon as the flame had surrounded the kettle, the steam from 

the lid burst. 
Out of a paper envelope the good old lady her coffee 
Into the brown jug showered, and added some shavings of harts- 
horn, 
Then with the boiling water she filled up the pot to the summit, 
Kneeling she wavered it over the fire, and watched for its clear- 
ing ; 
' Hasten my daughter,' she said, 'to arrange all the cups in their 

places, 
Coffee is soonly enough, and our friends will excuse it unfil- 

tered.' 
Quickly Luise uplifted the lid of the basket, and took out 
Cups of an earthen ware, and a pewter basin of sugar, 
But when all had been emptied, the butter, the rolls, and the 

cold ham, 
Strawberries, radishes, milk, and the cowslip wine for the pas- 
tor, 
Archly Luise observed, ' Mamma has forgotten the teaspoons ! ' " 

We meant to have given specimens of German hexame- 
ters from Klopstock and Goethe ; but we fear we have al- 
ready wearied our readers with the whole matter. We only 
remark, that the chief defect in the hexameter pieces is a 
neglect of the caesura. Take Goethe's Hermann and Do- 
rothea, for instance ; in a large majority of the lines the caj- 
sura falls on a monosyllable, which, as we before observed, 
though open to no technical objection, seriously injures the 
melody of the movement. 

We return for a moment to the poem which has given oc- 
casion to this very desultory paper, — Mr. Longfellow's 
translation of Tegner's " Children of the Lord's Supper." 
It has the extraordinary merit of being exact to the very let- 
ter, and at least as easy and flowing as the original. As to 
the minute points of versification, it is even superior to the 
Swedish. In one respect, the Swedish language enjoys an 
advantage over the English, indeed, over all other languages, 
for hexameter verse ; namely, that the definite article is af- 
fixed to the noun, so that it is much easier to find a spondee 
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or dactyle to begin the line, than it is in English. Both 
these remarks will be illustrated in the opening of the poem. 
We give the original, and subjoin the translation. 

" Pingst, hanryckningens dag, var inne. Den landtliga Kyrkan 
Stod hvitmenad i morgonens sken. Pa spiran af tornet, 
Prydd med en tupp af metall, varsolens vanliga llgor 
Glanste som tungor af eld dem Apostlarne skadade fordom. 
Klar var himlen och bit, och Maj med rosor i hatten 
Stod i sin helgdagskrud p§. landet, och vinden och backen 
Susade gladje och frid, Gudsfrid ! med rosiga lappar 
Hviskade blommornas folk, och muntert pa gungande grenar 
Figlarna sjongo sin s&ng, en jublande hymn till den Hogste." 

Of these nine lines, all but two, namely, the third and sixth, 
make the principal caesura on a monosyllable. Mr. Long- 
fellow thus gives them line for line in English. 

" Pentecost, day of rejoicing, had come. The church of the 
village 

Stood gleaming white in the morning's sheen. On the spire of 
the belfry, 

Tipped with a vane of metal, the friendly flames of the Spring- 
sun 

Glanced like the tongues of fire, beheld by Apostles aforetime. 

Clear was the heaven and blue, and May with her cap crowned 
with roses, 

Stood in her holiday dress in the fields, and the wind and the 
brooklet 

Murmured gladness and peace, God's peace ! With lips rosy- 
tinted 

Whispered the race of the flowers, and merry on balancing 
branches 

Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to the Highest." 

Compare the last line of the original 

" F&glarna sjongo sin sjjng, en jublande hymn till den Hogste," 

having its caesura on the monosyllable Sung, with the translation 

" Birds were singing their carol, a jubilant hymn to the Highest," 

having its caesura on the last syllable of the dissyllable carol, 
and the superiority of the latter in rhythmical movement is 
obvious. But in the original, Faglarna, means the birds, 
which in English is an iambus. It was therefore necessary 
to sacrifice the article to the measure. We do not hesitate 
to say, that this translation contains some of the best hex- 
ameters in the English language. 
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The general conclusion at which we arrive is, that the 
proper hexameter does not exist in the modern languages. 
Quantity, though it may be found in them, is not fixed ; — it 
is a fluctuating, a variable quantity, depending not on neces- 
sary and uniform prolongation of sound, but on accent, em- 
phasis, emotion. We may construct lines out of accented 
trochees and dactyles, — with here and there, but at very 
long intervals, a spondee, — which will sound musically ; and 
we may call them hexameters, if we choose, but they are 
not the thing ; and what is more, it is impossible to continue 
them to any great extent, without some wheel or spring in 
the elaborate machinery getting out of order, and throwing 
the unlucky poet off of the track. In the words of Mr. 
Longfellow's Preface, "the motions of the English Muse 
[in the hexameter] are not unlike those of a prisoner danc- 
ing to the music of his chains ; and, perhaps, as Dr. John- 
son said of the dancing dog, ' the wonder is not that she 
should do it so well, but that she should do it at all.' " 



Art. VI. — A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial En- 
terprises. By Richard J. Cleveland. In Two 
Volumes. Cambridge : John Owen. 12mo. pp. 249 
and 240. 

The usual phrases of commendation, when readers feel 
themselves "carried along with the writer," and when the 
scenes have been " made real and personal to themselves," 
show that it is an excellent thing in narrative for the reader 
to be identified as much as possible with the writer. In no 
way, we believe, can this be more completely done, than 
when the adventurer tells his own story. The great master 
upon the strings of the heart well understood this, and, from 
his Desdemona down, we are taught, that, if one wishes to in- 
terest others in himself or his fortunes, he should tell his own 
story and that will woo them. In novels, romances, and 
other works of fiction intended to be received as such, ap- 
proaching as they do the drama, it is better, indeed, that 
the writer should be hidden and not speak as in his own 
person. There the reader is to be interested in several 



